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For Friends’ Intelligencer. reports from the Quarterly Meetings show 

(Ts FROM THE MINUTES OF THE LATE | that Christian love is generally maintained. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. The meetings on First-days attended, but the 

ehave been kindly furnished with the Pays: hanger yy etary a : _ 
i proceedings of this Yearly Meeting, re P yar 


: ’ encouragement ; they are clear in the matter 
vhich the following extracts are taken:| of the manufacture and use of intoxicants ; 


Yearly Meeting was held at Waynes-| the necessities of the poor attended to; the 
Ohio, commencing Ninth month 29th, | testimony to a Free Gospel Ministry main- 

tained ; punctuality to promises and neglect 
ihe Men’s Branch all the representatives | of timely care formed the exception in one 
present except one, for ee absence | Monthly Meeting ; offenders have been dealt 
tory reasons were given. with in meekness and love. No schools are 
ules for the following ministers in at-| maintained under the care of Friends. 


ce were read, and their presence accept-| The Committee on Indian Affairs expressed 

uknowledged, viz.: For John J. Cor-| the feeling that, as no opportunity offers for 
4 minister from Rochester ny further labor, they be released. Their request 
ug; Ezra Fell, a minister from Wil- | was granted, and a few Friends appointed to 
uu Monthly Meeting, and William W.| act in any way that opens for the benefit of 
me, a minister from Wapsinonoc | the Indians, and to report next year. 


lily Meeting, Iowa. A memorial prepared by Cincinnati Monthly 


pstles from the several Yearly sa . 
"hich correspondence is held were read, za Sa. a ee er 


rred to i lies. ’ ! 
Trustees “of the Yearly Moctings Be. The committee to transfer this Meeting’s 
at Fund reported that the amount of | interest in Miami Valley College to the origi- 
nal owners and donors, reported that it had 


from the Fund, on hand last year, ; ae ; : 
distrib . ing, | complied with its appointment. The meeting 
ated as directed by last Mocting expressed its satisfaction with its work; it 


ve received during the past year inte- 
“sid Fund, and have now on hand for | ¥4S released. . 
ution by the Meeting, $473. This meeting authorizes the purchase of 
Mt state of Society as exhibited by the | 1,250 copies of “Essays on the Views of 
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Friends,” by John J. Cornell, of Genese 
Yearly Meeting. 

The committee to encourage the employ- 
ment of Women physicians and uurses in the 
female departments of our public institutions, 
made a report, which was satisfactory, and the 
committee was continued to further labor as 
way opens. 

The decease of Elsie H. A. Lukens and 
Rebecca J. Morris, ministers belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting was reported. 

White Water Quarterly Meeting reported 
the holding of a meeting for worship on First- 
day evening had been granted to White 
Water Monthly Meeting. 

The committee appointed last year to visit 
isolated meetings and Friends, report, that 
they have visited (five and six of their num- 
ber at a time) all the Monthly and Prepara- 
tive Meetings in White Water Quarter, and 
Cincinnati Meeting in Miami Quarter, and 
133 families (18 of these in Miami Quarter). 
Smaller numbers of the committee have vis- 
ited Waynesville, Springboro’ and Harveys- 
burg meetings, in Miami Quarter. As we 


have tried to remember, and put in practice, 
the golden truth that Gospel love always up- 
holds and encourages the good, and never 
through undue criticism undermines ‘and de- 
stroys, we feel that these labors have been 


blessed alike to visitors and to visited, and 
that the Lord is a sure rewarder of all who 
love and humbly try to serve Him. 

Acceptable visits were received from Ma- 
tilda Underwood and Ann Packer, with their 
companions. 

In the Women’s Branch the representatives 
were present except two. Epistles from the 
other Yearly Meetings were received, and a 
committee appointed to respond thereto. The 
minutes for ministers in attendance, read in 
Men’s Meeting, were read, and their presence 
and labors acceptably received. 

The Committee on Friends’ Papers reported 
having sent to such addresses as were for- 
warded by the different Monthly Meetings, 
nine copies of Friends’ Intelligencer, ten copies 
of the Children’s Friend, two copies of Friends’ 
Journal, and eleven copies of the Scattered 
Seeds. 

The summaries of the answers to the Que- 
ries correspond to those read in Men's Meet- 
ing. 
The minute of Exercises was as follows: In 
the orderly manner of a Christian people, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting assembled for wor- 
ship. After a season of waiting, in which we 
trusted the soil of all hearts was prepared for 


the seed of the Husbandman. Ezra Fell, in a| 
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ernment of our lives into His hands; giy 
our own wilis to the Divine Will, and 
as clay in the hands of the potter; thy 
stead of astern judge, we will have a |p 
Father, who willeth that none should pe 

We were then addressed by John J. 
nell, on the text: “The spirit itself be 
witness with our spirits, that we are the 
dren of God ;” showing that God is love, 
we are to be ruled by love, and not by 
that this spirit when it governs, will drive 
from our hearts all hatred, all ill feeling 
selfishness, and will enable us to love ally 
kind, even those who have despitefully 
us, As we abide in this spirit, we will be 
out of all the ruts of tradition and lif 
ceremonies, into the freedom which the t 
gives. Jesus came to lead the Jews ov 
their formalities, to the true religion of q 
There is no great overturning of the 
only to “cease to do evil, and leam 
well.” 

The meeting for business opened Seo 
day morning, with an earnest desire that 
deliberations should be conducted in harm 
and in condescension. Reports from 
Quarters showed most of the representat 
present. Acceptable and edifying Epi 
were read from all the Yearly Meetings. 

The minutes of ministers from other Ye 
Meetings were then read, and they cordi 
welcomed. 

‘Third-day, the state of society was cot 
ered, and a lively interest manifested ; a1 
was pleasant to observe that, while there 
a free expression, there was no dispositio 
detain the meeting with superfluous word 
rhetorical display. 

After the Queries were read, a lively 
rest sprung up on behalf of the mothe 
young children. They were affection 
urged to train them at a very early ag 
habits of obedience; by example as we 
precept to teach them truthfulness; nev 
deceive them in any way ; make no prom 
either of rewards or punishments, that 
do not faithfully fulfill. Mothers were 
cautioned against involving themselve 
household cares and labors to the negle 


| the necessary mingling with and instro 


of their children. 
On Fourth-day, much good council 
given. We were urged to be in readin 
meet the Bridegroom ; to be ready tot 
into that union with the Divine 5p! 
which we shall be born again. : 
In the afternoon, the Yearly Meeting 
in joint session to transact the business ( 
Indian and Representative Committees. 


brief but impressive testimony, called us to| Indian Committee reported that way ¥ 
open the doors of our hearts, and let the Prince | open for further labor at present, a0 


of Peace enter in, and to resign all the gov- 


were released, and a small committee 
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id to perform any duty in their behalf 
may arise. Jt was felt that the care 
wed upon them in the past had not been 


Memorial of Mary W. Woods, of Cin- 
i Monthly Meeting, was then read and 
pved. 

1 appointed Meeting for Ezra Fell was 
intheevening. This dear friend told us 
be had nothing new to offer, but to call 
come under the wing of Divine Power ; 
init the Heavenly Guest now, whom he 
wed was knocking at the door of many 


hp Fifth-day, the Answers to Epistles were 

and warmly accepted by the meeting, 
wideuces that tender life and interest 
gamongst us. 

isfactory reports were read from our 
jing, Temperance, and other committees, 
vefelt the continued blessing of love and 

ay amongst us to the close, 
le were tendered and solemnized by in- 
ation from the Quarters, of the removal 
works to rewards of our two aged Friends 
fiithful ministers, R-becca J. Morris and 
eH. A. Lukens. May we all emulate 
rwiseand good example, and do our work, 
y did in the daytime. 

udered and strengthened by this annual 
of spiritual food, where the bread of life 
broken and blessed by the Master, and 
to His anointed disciples to hand forth 

hungry multitude, we now, with grate- 
bart, adjourn to meet at Richmond, In- 

next year, if so permitted. 

Anna M. Srarr, Clerk. 


he minute of Exercises of Men’s Branch 
wded out. It will appear in a future 


PRAYERS AND PRAYING IN THE EAST. 


my of the Bible references to prayer 
i have little meaning, if they were not 
eclear in the light of prayers and pray- 
m the unchangeable Exst. “They love 
wad and pray in the synagogues and in 
mers of streets, that they may be seen 
ti.” Thatis not our way of praying, 
tis the Oriental’s way. 
was uy first evening in the East, a few 
after landing at Alexandria, that, as I 
id the great square, or the Place Mo- 
ed Alee, EF saw for the first time an 
lal at prayer. It was an Arab fruit- 
, at his little portable stand in the open 
he muezzin’s call had sounded out, 
minaret of a neighboring mosque, to 
prayer (the first prayer of the day in 
; for the evening and the morning, 
ie morning and the evening, are still the 
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Oriental day), and the Arab, iu the lack of 
his prayer-mat (for a Mohammedan is reluct- 
aut to touch the uncleau ground in his prayer- 
prostrations), had mounted one of the little 
benches that skirt the square, and begun his 
conventional Mohammedan prayer. The busy 
throng surged past him without interrupting 
his prescribed posturing, or diverting his at- 
tention. Meanwhile, an Arab boy, who had 
come up for a trade, stood by in waiting, uatil 
the prayer was finished and the dealer was 
ready for another bargain, This novel sight 
soon became a familiar one. At the corners 
of the streets, and the mosques, in all the 
Eastern cities which I visited, men stood and 
prayed, and evidently loved to stand and pray, 
in proof to their fellows of their prayerfulness. 
Again it was after our first night on the 
desert, at the Wells of Moses, on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, near the probable 
crossing place of the children of Israel, that I 
was wakened in the early morning by a sound 
of prayer that was evidently intended to be 
heard of men—whether God should hear it or 
not. It was a prolongel and energetic inton- 
ing, with an occasional rise of the voice that 
would make sure of startling the soundest 
sleeper. It haditseffect. I wasup and astir. 
When the prayer had ended, my faithful dra- 
goman appeared at my tent door. “Good 
morning, my Master,” he said; “I hope you 
are well this morning.” And when he was 
satisfied on that point, he added: “ Did you 
hear me pray this morning, my Master?” 
“ Indeed I did,” was my reply. And then he 
toid me of his zeal and earnestness in prayer, 
and of the scope and reach of his prayers; 
determined thatif he could not be seen of men 
in his sunrise prayers, he would be heard of 
men, in his prayers, and concerning them. 
When, some weeks after, we stood on the 
borders of the Holy Land, at the wells of 
Beersheba,—at the old home of Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and Exau,—while a motley 
throng of Arabs and Nubians, with their 
sheep and camels, were drawing water from 
the ancient wells, and we were exchanging 
greetings with a surly Azazimeh sheik, the 
blazing sun reache:l its mid-day height above 
us. When the old sheik observed this, he 
ostentatiously prepared himself for prayer. 
Spreading his cloak on the glaring desert 
chalk-bed, he turned his face Mecca-ward, 
and gave himself to his devotions with an ab- 
sorbed intensity that was utterly oblivious of 
the din and confusion about him. He alone 
of his party stood and prayed. And when he 
had fiuished his prayer, there was a look of 
complacency on his face, because he had been 
seen of men to pray ; for he knew as well as we 
that it is not a common thing for a Bedawa 
to be a praying mav. He was complimented 
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on his 
he graciously received the meed of praise as 
his fitting due. 

“And in praying use not vain repetitions, 
as the Gentiles do; for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking.” The 
first illustration of that text was given me at 
Cairo, at a gathering of the “ howling,” or 
“shouting darweeshes,” (often spelled “ der- 
vishes”’), in the performance of their “ zikrs,” 
or invocations of the name of God. It was 
on a Friday—the Mohammedan Sabbath. It 
was in a room of the Mosque Akbar, devoted 
to such services as this; somewhat like a 
smal] skating-rink. These dervishes are a class 
of men devoting themselves to religious cére- | 
monials, like the Pharisees of old, or the friars 
of modern Romanism. 

Standing, or crouching, (or both by turns), 
in a circle, facing inward, the dervishes be- 

n their worship by simply repeating the 

ohammedan name of God, “ Allah!” “ Al- 
lah!” “Allah!” This they did, not merely 
once, nor twice, nor a score of times, but hun- 
dreds of times in rapid succession. The word | 
itself was jerked out convulsively from the | 
very lowest depths of the lungs, with a termi- 
nal emphasis and prolonging of its peculiar 
hollow sound ; at the same time that the whole 
body was swayed to ard fro asif in the effort 
to put added force into the sepulchral ejacu- 
lations. Again, the phrase spoken was varied 
by “ Allah akbar ;” “God is great; and La 
tla illa Allah,” “ There is no God but God.” 
The swaying of the bodies increased in inten- 
sity, and the rapidity of the utterances kept 
pace with this, until the long hair of some 
of the worshipers alternately touched the 
ground behind their backs, and before their 
feet, in almost lightning-like swiftness, and 
it seemed as if the very heads of the der- 
vishes were flying from their shoulders. These 
invocations and bodily movements were con- 
tinued until ecstatic exhaustion was attained 
to, and a final cry of “ Hoo’”—or He, The 
Person, The God—terminated the worshiper’s 
devotions. 

While this was the course of the more vig- 
orous and able-bodied men in the circle, the 
older and more feeble ones would gently move 
their bodies back and forth, in time with the 
wilder worship, and give fainter expression to 
the one monotonous cry to God. When the 
scene came to be that of a circle of maniacs 
in the height of their delirium, an Egyptian 
who stood near me in the larger circle of curi- 
ous or devout spectators, exclaimed in admi- 
ration, “ They are very religious men.” “ The 
are very good men.” But I recalled, with a 
new understanding of its meaning, that record 
of the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal 
on the summit of Mount Carmel, who called 
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rayerfulness by our dragoman ; and | on the name of Baal from morning untij y, 


saying, “O Baal, hearus! O Baal, hea 
O Baal, hear us!” And I appreciated af 
the suggestion of our Lord, that in multiy 
ing their vain repetitions such worshiy 
“think that they shall be heard for their » 
speaking.” 

That simple and comprehensive pry 
which we call The Lord’s Prayer, and wh 
is the accepted model of all Christian pray 
was given by Jesus to His disciples oy 
wise: “ And it came to pass, as He was p 
ing in a certain place, that when He cg 
one of His disciples said unto Him, Lord, te 
us to pray, even as John also taught his ¢ 
ciples ;” and Jesus then gave them His mg 
less pattern of prayer, as it has come down 
usin the Gospels. John’s directions for pra 
are not preserved to us; but from all 
we know of ancient methods of prayer in 
East, we have reason to suppose that 
Jewish disciples of both John and Jesus w 
accustomed to give large prominence to rit 
observances in prayer ; and that their requ 
“Teach us to pray,” included the idea 
prescribed form in prayer, and of essen 
accompaniments of prayer; however th 
Master may have met and answered their 
quest. 

On the Egyptian monuments, and in 
Egyptian papyri are forms of prayer wh 
were evidently in universal acceptance, 
the Funeral Ritual, or Book of the Dead 
the Egyptians, was most explicit in prese 
ing forms of prayer and methods of us 
those forms. Portions of this ritual 
back to a period long before the days 
Abraham. The old-time rabbinical directi 
for prayer included prescriptions in detai 
dress and posture and time and place, as 
as of tone and manner and phrasing; bas 
each injunction on some supposed comm 
of Scripture. Thus, for example, the di 
tion to sway the body to and fro, while call 
on the Lord, is said to be in accordance 
Psalm xxxv, 10: “All my bones shall s 
Lord.” And again the requirements of 
abdominal responses (like the dervisl 
“Al-lah!”) is found in Psalm cxxx 
“ Out of the depths have I cried unto thee 
Lord.”—H. Clay Trumbull, in the Friend. 


Curis, in all his moral teachings, sets f 
the divinest, the most absolute principles 
justice and love, the righteousness of 6d 
kingdom itself, as practicable, possible; n0 
philosophic dreams, but as the laws of I 
the laws of the heart, the home, the vill 
the city, the Commonwealth. They are ™ 
fine sentiments no longer: they are t 
lessons, which it is to be our life’s busines 
apply. The disciples shall be known by # 
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yst prosecution of this work; by their 
\iulness in devising specific rules in accord- 
»with these great principles; by their great 
eto acquaint themselves with all the 
iwants of the world,—wants which de- 


Christian remedies. Heavenly justice | 


love the Saviour teaches. Justice the 
exact, love the most tender and compre- 
ive, are for you and me, for our hearts, 


for our world. Circumstances beyond | 


rach may defer, and Christian prudence 
tdirect, but neither indolence or selfishness 

limit their application; and when we 

to feel earnestly, to inquire honestly, 
bor diligently, to sacrifice cheerfully for 
»ends, we cease to be children of the 
stian kingdom, whose law is progress, 

life is growth, whose great epoch shall 
iemoral, until the will of God shall be done 
arth as it is done in heaven.— Rufus Ellis. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


| meeting of the Educational Committee 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held on 
wth-day morning, 24th iast. The attend- 
pwas large, and the subjects brought be- 
the meeting were very interesting, as 
ing an important bearing upon the future 
Friends’ schools in this Yearly Meeting. 


desire to do more effective work than 
yet been accomplished by the committee 
the appointment, several months ago, 
scommittee to mature some plan by which 
mematic work” can be added to the pre- 
methods, and the grade of the small 
try schools be raised nearer to the level of 
¢in this city and in the larger towns. 
i is believed some plan of the kind pro- 
i will render unnecessary the sending from 
of the more advanced pupils. If the 
wis at home can be made to do as good 
kas is done elsewhere, the children need 
be removed from home influence in the 
'when such influence is most needed, 
it is this which the committee proposes 


angements have been made at 160 N. 
wath street for rooms and practice classes 
tr teachers will be thoroughly trained for 

work, under competent supervision, by 
0 B. Ivins, Amelia P. Butler and others. 
course embraces regular teaching, attend- 
lectures, with criticisms on teaching, a 
matic course of observation of the best 
ming that can be found, and when pre- 
the teachers will be used as substitutes 
tgular teachers in other schools. 

We are now regularly employed, and 
twill be engaged as soon as competent 
Wé can be found for the position. The 
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compensation ranges from 50 cents to $2 per 
day, depending upon the work performed. 

It will fill a need often felt, enabling teach- 
ers to start their work under most favorable 
circumstances, and with competent advisers, 
before being thrown entirely on their own 
responsibility. 

The proposition was generally united with, 
and the committee encouraged to go forward 
as way opens. 

The presentation of this subject led to the 


| expression of a concern that in the advance- 


ment of the scholars in science and literature 
and all that concerns their higher intellec- 
tual training the fact may not be lost sight 
of that these are denominational schools, es- 
tablished for the purpose of securing to our 
children that guarded religious education 
which our discipline calls for. 

It was said in substance : 

While we are desirous that the standard of 
our schools shall be raised in all that pertains 
to the intellectual development of the pupils, 
are we mindful of that higher moral and reli- 
gious culture that has been too much neg- 
lected in the past—the character building in 
each boy and girl that will bring to the fu- 
ture men and women of integrity, of truthful 
purpose, those who will be influenced by 
principle rather ;than policy in the business 
and social life? 

The day calls loudly for such characters, 
and Friends as a Society should not lose any 
time in making this a prominent thought in 
the education of those under their care. In 
the closely filled hours of school work, when 
teachers find, under the pressure of the pre- 
sent curriculum of study, they have more to 
perform than can be satisfactorily done, oft- 
times, to either them or their pupils, the oppor- 
tunity fails for introducing, even incidentally, 
the moral lesson the conscientious instructor 
might desire to impart. Should there not be 
an effort made to have the moral and reli- 
gious accompany the best development of 
mental powers in those attending Friends’ 
schools; that, when these have passed away 
from our teaching, they may give evidence 
in their every-day lives of the true worth 
that attends the equal training of mind and 
heart ? 

The concern took a deep hold of many 
minds, and the subject was referred to the 
Advisory Committee for further considera- 
tion. 

Jesus knew that he who hath the perfect 
God hath all; and that without love the 
wisest as well as the simplest, the king and 
the beggar, are counted dead before him. It 
is the life of God in us which is eternal, and 
gives the law to all living — Rufus Ellis. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

By some unaccounted for mishap the notes 
of the meetings of this body, held at Mt. 
Pleasant, Uhio, during the week, of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting did not reach the editors of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 

As the session was an important one, and 
there may be delay in getting out the printed 
extracts of its proceedings, a summary of 
the same is herewith presented. 


The first meeting was held Seventh-day 
evening the 30th of Eighth mo. Of the dele- 
gates appointed by the several Associations 
that compose the Conference seven were pre- 
sent from Philadelphia, six from New York, 
eight from Ohio, seven from Indiana, four 
from Illinois and two Friends from Genesee, 
connected with the work there, but not ap- 
pointed to attend the Conference. Baltimore 
Association failed to send delegates. 

The reading of the reports called forth ex- 

ressions of satisfaction with the work that 
is in progress in the several Associations, 
evincing as it does that an effort is made to 
instill into the minds of the children the 
simple doctrines and testimonies held by our 


Society. 


The need of suitable lesson helps continues. 
The valuable aid that is rendered by Scat- 
tered Seeds in supplying reading matter for 
the younger scholars was alluded to in several 


of the reports. The difficulty of selecting 
from the mass of juvenile publications such 
books as are suitable for the First-day School 
Library, is felt to be a serious drawback to 
their efficiency, especially in the West. Atten- 
tion was called to the facilities offered by 
“ Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia,” 
one of the prominent features of that organi- 
zation being to supply schools and libraries 
with carefully selected books that may safely 
be placed in the hands of our young people. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
were read at this session. They embraced the 
proceedings of the three meetings held during 
the adjournment of the Conference, and were 
offered as the report of that Committee. The 
question as to how to get the Leaflets and 
other literature belonging to the Conference 
into the hands of those for whom they are 
designed, was considered. It was suggested 
to send a circular letter to each of the First- 
day schools, informing them where they may 
be obtained. The matter was left in charge 
of the Executive Committee. 

The second session of the Conference was 
held on Third-day afternoon, Joseph A. Bo- 
gardus and Anna Hallowell were appointed 
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clerks, and a few changes were made jy 
Executive Committee. 

The report from the Ohio Association 
then read, giving a very interesting gog 
of the schools, three in number, that } 
been in active operation since the last rey 
This was followed by an essay prepared 
forwarded by Philadelphia Association 
answer to the Query, “ How shall we ¢ 
the hearty co-operation of parents and Frig 
generally in First-day school work?” 
general expression ensued, during whi 
was asked whether “ Philadelphia Yg 
Meeting ,as a body, had taken any actiog 
regard to First-day schools. In reply 
advice of the Committee on Deficiencies 
pointed by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
cited, and a brief account of the action 
by Race Street Monthly Meeting, Pj 
delphia, was given. The several sugges 
contained in the essay were endorsed ani 
feeling expressed that “if we will ex 
the influence of these schools in the 
advocated in that paper, an interest 
spread all over the Society, and others 
be drawn in.” Another said, “I am gl 
have these schools carried on as sep 
organizations, but I hope we shall do 
work so well that all the meetings will be 
pared to unite with us. We have realiz 
difficulty in procuring teachers. This is 
result of neglect in former years, but I} 
this generation will not pass away with 
giving us teachers well prepared to car 
this good work.” 

The plau of operation in the school hel 
New York city was then given, prefaced by 
information that the school has the entires 
pathy of the parents and adult members of 
meeting. An annual meeting is held atwhi 
Board of twenty-two managers is appoil 
This Board elects a Superintendent who 
points theteachers. At each session of these 
a large number of Friends gather and ¢ 
the time in reading. Last year they took 
Heber Newton’s explanations of the Bibl 
connection with the Friends’ Intelligencer 
other friendly matter. The school is held 
fore meeting. It has not been officially ret 
nized, but the feeling is that we have 
meeting with us. 


A paper on “ The Work of the Schools,” 
pared and forwarded by the New York 4 
ciation was then read. It was a valuable 
exhaustive presentation of the progress | 
must be made if we work out the prince 
we profess. Emphasis was given to the pt 
embraced in the essay, that the object of 
First-day school is to teach obedience 0 
“inshining Light,” not as has been someti 
said. simply to teach the Scriptures, but (4 
back of them and lead the children to! 
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ibe Divine principle within them, which is 
io guide and direct them in all things; 
io this way prompt them to good and 
urposes. 
.. third and last session was held on 
p-day afternoon. A general attendance 
the members of the Yearly Meeting, as 
sof many of the residents of Mt. Plea- 
connected with other religious bodies was 
mceouraging feature of this session. 
ye report of a school in Indiana not given 
he general report from that Association 
yow read, ‘The minutes of the meetings 
he Executive Committee, held during the 
ference were read at this meeting and the 
wsition that the next session of the Gene- 
(onference be held in Philadelphia in the 
jof 1886 was united with. 
oe of the Friends in attendance from 
ada, Samuel C. Zavitz, gave, by request 
secount of the work as conducted in 
wee Yearly Meeting. He said in substance 
though we have heretofore taken no part 
ie general work, there has been a revival 
bio the last five or six years of interest in 
tday schools. New schools have been 
d, and those previously in existence 
kept up their work. There are seven 
ols withiu our Association besides a union 
wl of the different denominations, the 
ber of which is a Friend. 


hme of the small meetings have been re- 
d by the opening of schools, and the 
west in the work is increasing ; the older 
bers take an active part in the schools, 


i this seems to be appreciated. In one 
wlit was said that the ages range from 
hood all the way up to 85 years. The 
was very encouraging, especially in 
relates to the co-operation of the older 
i the younger members. The former 
a present were exhorted “ to meet with the 
ng people, it will do them good and be a 
p to yourselves,” 
The first attempt to start a school in Green 
et Meeting, Philadelphia, nearly a quarter 
tcentury ago was cited, and its success 
id to be mainly due to the fact that one 
the older members was the leading spirit 
ihe effort. Friends of that meeting were 
ing to allow a First-day School to be 
med on their premises with a Friend so 
ely krown and loved as Jane Johnson for 
Superintendent. 
illowing this discussion was an answer to 
question ““ Does the teaching in our First- 
I Schools tend sufficiently to develop in 
ninds of the children a love for Philan- 
pic Work ?” referred to Ohio Association. 
one asking “In what way can we best 
etest our older scholars so as to retain them 
‘ive members and workers in the schools ?” 
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The discussion of these questions called 
forth searching inquiries as to our duty to- 
ward the youth of our Society. It was said, 
“If we have some missionary work for our 
young people, when they arrive at an age to 
feel their responsibility, something that they 
can do to help others, we shall be very likely 
to keep them in our schools. The young 
mind must have employment—must be 
engaged, and if we can keep even a few of 
the more advanced who are interested they 
will infuse a spirit of interest in the rest, but 
if one or two get dissatisfied and leave, the 
others are likely to follow. It does need a 
wisdom broader, deeper and fuller, than many 
of us have, to know just the right course to 
pursue.” 

The introduction of the works of our 
early Friends not in the dryness of the old 
methods of expression, but compiled as “ John 
Woolman’s Journal,” by J. G. Whittier, 
would awaken an interest in the minds of our 
young people. If we can find the right path 
by which we can lead and hold our young 
people, we may be doing as great a work as 
was done in starting the First-day School. 
Another said, “I am convinced there will be 
no progress in the schools except our teach- 
ings lead to practical righteousness.” 

In further reference to the literature 
allowed the children, the earnest inquiry was 
made, “ Vo you give them such as will make 
them fond of the Society of Friends? Are 
those encouraged who are trying to provide 
literature suitable for Friends’ families ?” 

Does the little paper Scattered Seeds come 
into your homes? Is Friends’ Intelligencer 
among the papers that find their way weekly 
into your houses? Are you encouraging the 
publications of Friends’ Book Association— 
an organization that was started with the de- 
sire and intention of furnishing such litera- 
ture as can be gathered together, that is pure 
and healthful and will keep up an interest in 
our principles? We need all this to protect 
our children and youth from the pernicious 
publications with which the couatry in its 
length and breadth is flooded, and these are 
questions which should be considered. 
Thought is developed by that it feeds upon, 
and if we give our children that which will 
turn them away from the principles of our 
Society we may reasonably expect them to 
follow it. 

A paper in answer to the question “ What 
kind of Lesson Leaves is most needed in our 
First-day Schools?” furnished by Indiana 
Association, was read, and drew forth some 
suggestions as to the best methods of prepar- 
ing and publishing such lessons. The subject 
was referred to the Executive Committee for 
action. This ended the business that came 
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before the Fourteenth Session cf the First-day 
School General Conference, and after a sea- 
son of silence the Conference adjourned to 
meet in Philadelphia in the autumn of 1886, 
the date to be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

All the meetings held, as well of the Yearly 
Meeting as of the Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, and the General Conference of First- 
day Schools, were characterized by a hearty 
interest in the several departments of the 
work, few who were in attendance at the 
Yearly Meeting being absent from the sessions 
of the other Seatee. There is a vigorous 
taking hold of religious and philanthropic 
work, on this side of the Allegbenies—that is 
most encouraging. The Yearly Meetings are 
not large, int that gives opportunity for the 
use of all who are willing to take part in the 
work. The young life with its energy and 
determination is encouraged, and in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting especially, there is coming 
forward a small but valiant band of earnest, 
active young people, who are taking hold of 
the living issues of the day, and working out, 
according to the light of the present, the 
momentous questions that concern their 
religious and social life. There is no disposi- 
tion to depart from the fundamental principles 
and the important testimonies that make the 
Society of Friends a distinctive sect, but there 
is an adaptation of methods, to the needs and 
developments of the age in which they are 
called to service, and a letting go of that 
which is no longer essential. 

It is very encouraging as one mingles with 
this young life in the home circle, and 
around the domestic altar to see so much 
breadth of culture, with such earnest interest 
in religious affairs. 

May the meetings that have just closed 
prove a blessing and an incentive to greater 
diligence both in the attendance of meetings 
and in the disciplinary work that is to be 


done. L. J. R. 
Tenth mo. 20th. 
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Tue Recoenyition or Gop.—It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the first human record, dating 
back to the very beginning of the visible 
universe is a testimony to the existence of a 
Creative Power, through whom, and by whom 
all that is, had its beginning. 

Man in his after reasoning may have 
doubted and disbelieved, but the record re- 
mains,—and as the light of reason and re- 
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search has thrown its ray upon the inye 
tions of later times, it has in no sense al 
the case,—the great truth of God asa (re 
rests as solidly in the world of thought, 
the underlying strata of enduring grani 
the world of matter. 

More than this, science has cleared g 
the mystery that for ages surrounded 
story of creation and through the testin 
of the rocks themselves, has disclosed 
successive step from the brooding spirit 
“moved upon the face of the waters,” to 
period when man stood in the conscious 
nocence of his first life. 

This recognition of God as a Creator 
the details of the work as it progressed she 
inspire us with the loftiest conceptions of 
as he stands related to the Infinite m 
And that relation must be as certain, 
real as that which brings force and mn 
together in the material universe, 
speculations of philosophy, no sophistry 
reasoning can alter the fact as it is disck 
to the mind, that reads intelligently th 
ancient records. 


The hand that traced the characters | 
petuating the story whether on rock 
papyrus or parchment, was not guided 
the revelations of science, yet had the 
which regulate the universe been well kné 
and their wonder-working power explai 
the record could hardly have been moreo 
plete than we find it in the first v erses of 
Book of Genesis. 


And these substantiate the testimony giv 
uncounted ages afterwards by the Seer of 
“There is a spirit in man, and the insp 
tion of the Almighty gives them unders 
ing.” Let us read the old story in the li 
of this truth, let us bring it to bear upon 
facts as recorded and we will see that wi 
out some such revealing of Himself and 
work to the intelligent being who stood as 
connecting link between the Creator and 
created, there could have been no knowled 
whatever of the “beginning,” by no post 
process of reasoning could he have follo 
the successive stages from “ the earth with 
form and void,” to his own conscious 
istence. 

And as this story of “ the beginning ” % 
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yith the recognition of God, the Creator, 
he basis of all human knowledge it holds 
its keeping a truth equally great and 
ions, that this Being whom we call God 
Creator and Upholder of all things has, 
m the beginning of human thought, re- 
ed His will to man, and man through 
same revealing has declared concern- 
himself that he was * made in the image 
{likeness of God.” 
These eternal verities have come down to 
aod our children, and they are as truly 
junalterably ours, as though we were the 
t to receive them,—they stand out as 
riitades that can never be overthrown. 
And this revealing of Himself to man,— 
staking man into His counsels—what an 
entive should it be to him to be watchful 
j attentive, that he may lose no word of 
Divine message! How should he stand 
the conscious integrity of his purpose when 
may have the “Judge of ali the earth” 
his counsellor, and how poor and weak 
the favors of the great and noble of the 
th when compared with the favor of God. 
jallurements of wealth; no distinctions of 
rand authority can be compared to this 
owship with Him! How shall we regain 
ifithas become the “lost pearl” to our 
s? How may we preserve it, if in the 
wency of “ the Garden” we have not yet 
i forth the hand to pluck the forbidden 
it? 
These are momentous questions,—questions 
pou which hangs the future of our peace and 
piness. Let us hold fast to these funda- 
tal truths and all will be well. To know 
iasthe Power that rules and guides the 
werse is the lesson of nature to our out- 
i senses. To know Him as the Power 
wakes for righteousness,—as the Revealer 
Himself to the soul isa knowledge that 
# will satisfy the longings of the immortal 
it and enable man to become the fit tem- 
for the Divine Indwelling. 


“Tae Srupent,” which has been for some 
one of our valued exchanges, enters into 
management with its present number. It 

Wlished monthly and is devoted to the 
rests of education in the Society of Friends. 
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The editor says, “As the Student is an edu- 
cational magazii.e we shall make it our first 
endeavor to furnish just what helps are 
needed by those who have the training of 
youth ; timely hints, items of information, a 
medium for giving ideas and asking questions, 
even advertisements of the articles likely to 
be wanted by teachers and committees of 
schools. We have an ambition, however, 
beyond this. In some way we are all students, 
all of us who have minds awake, of that 
which lies about us. We all want to be 
helped to broader knowledge, to more correct 
judgments, and we can help each other.” To 
teachers the information which this modest 
magazine contains is valuable, and many of 
its articles are of general interest. Our 
branch of the Society of Friends has no such 
organ, this being conducted by Orthodox 
Friends, but we have seen in the conferences 
held under the care of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the yearly Meeting the value of a 
comparison of experiences and an exchange 
of ideas among educators. There is an enthu- 
siasm born of the feeling of a common inte- 
rest which promotes the success of a teacher's 
work, and it has been the desire of the editors 
of Friends’ Intelligencer that the paper shall 
be the medium of information which shall be 
valuable to all who are alive to the importance 
of a Friendly education for our children. 
MARRIED. 


KESTER—WEBBER.—On Tenth month 
22d, 1884, in the city of New York, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Joseph J. Kester, of Kennett, Pa., 
and Celia P. Webber, of Lynn, Mass., daughter 
of the late Thomas Webber, of Westport, N. 8. 


PAXSON—FURMAN.—On the evening of 
Tenth month 23d, 1884, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia, of which 
the parties are members, Mahlon B. Paxson, 
son of Frederick and Lydia B. Paxson, and 
Rebecca W., daughter of Samuel T. and Abi- 
gail C. Furman. 


DEATHS. 


GRIFFITH—On Tenth month 24th, 1884, 
at her home in West Chester, Pa., Rebecca C. 
Griffith, in the 56th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

In parting with this dear Friend, it can be 
truly said, ‘‘none knew her but to love her,’’ 
she so fully lived the life of a true Christian 
woman. votion to the comfort of others 
was the rule of her life, and many can bear 
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testimony to the teautiful home feeling always 
created where she dwelt. Doing well and 
cheerfully every duty, she ennobled any labor 
she undertook, yet never permitted domestic 
cares or business to narrow her, always valuing 
social and religious opportunities, as well as 
enjoying the grandeur and beauty of nature. 
Peaceful and happy, yea, joyfully, she passed 
away, richly meriting the plaudit of ** Well 
done,’’ from many a loving heart, also, we 
believe, from Him who so “ loveth a cheerful 
giver.” 

HALLOWELL.—On Seventh-day Tenth 
month 25th, at the residence of ber son-in-law, 
Lukens Webster, Philadelphia, Susannah E., 
wite of Joshua Hallowell, in her 78th year. 


THORNE.—On Tenth month 9th, 1884, 
Jonathan Thorne, in the 84th year of his age ; 
a member of New York Yearly Meeting, anda 
resident of New York City 54 years. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 

The annual meeting of Friends’ Library 
Association was held on Sixth-day‘evening,the 
24th inst., in Friends’ parlor, 15th and Race 
streets,asmal] butinterested company gathered 
on thatoccasion. The report of the Board of 
Managers for the year was read, showing 
that many valuable books have been added 
to the collection since last report and that 
some increase has been made in the number 
of those who use the Library. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
were then read in full, as this committee 
meets monthly, the repetition of routine 
details was not of a character to create a 
general interest in the work, and it was so 
expressed. The matter was considered, and it 
was concluded that at the annual meetings 
hereafter the reading of the minutes of the 
Executive Committee will be dispensed with, 
and whatever they may contain that would be 
informing or add to the interest of the 
occasion will be embraced in the report of 
the Managers. A Committee to nominate a 
Board of Managers to serve for the ensuing 


year was appointed. The committee retired | 


and on returning proposed no changes in the 
present management, except the release, at 
their own request, of Anna Maria Hunt and 
Cassandra Carr. Emma Walter and Jeanie 
H. Roberts were named to fill the vacancies 
and Mary Hillborn and Susanna M. Gaskill 
were added, making the Board consist of 18 
members. The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was accepted. 

The subject of the introduction of. “ Classic 
Fiction” into the library was proposed and 
advocated as necessary to meet the prevalent 
taste for works of that class. It was urged 
in its favor, that our young veople will have 
light and fictitious literature and it will culti- 
vate a taste for better reading if only the 
most unexceptional is furnished them. The 
argument seemed plausible, but was not 
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accepted as the best line upon which Friey; 
Library could work. ‘The case of Frigy; 
Free Library of Germantown was cited 

showing a strict adherence to the policy 
excluding novels from its shelves, and’ 

great use that is made of its advantages 

all classes. The prevailing sentiment was 
favor of the present plan of excluding fctig 
the only exceptions Gilag works of historia 
interest in which the characters, thou 
drawn from real life, are ideal representatig 
of the times and occurrences recorded by 

writer. 

This Library is one of the most useful g 
worthy institutions that Friends are call 
upon to support, it contains over 9, 
volumes, embracing the standard works of 
best writers,and comprises History, Biograp) 
Voyages and Travels, besides the best aj 
latest workings ou Science and Natural H 
tory, and a very complete collection 
Friends’ literature, with much other religio 
and miscellaneous reading matter. 


Western Quarterly Meeting held at Lond 
grove, Pa.,on the 21st of 10th mo., 1884, » 
very largely attended. During the first meg 
ing interesting communications were deliverg 
by Isaac Hicks, Allen Flitcraft, Robe 
Hatton and Annie Singly. In the busing 
meeting the temperance question claim 
considerable attention. The deep respon 
bility of placing the best men at the head 
governmental affuirs, takes great hold of 1 
mind ai the present time. No one, howevg 
desiring to avoid the tumult of politics, c 
observe the position of our country in th 
regard without putting the searching que 
“ What is my duty?” And each must deci 
for himself what is right for him to do. 


Temperance Work.—A meeting of Phil 
delphia Quarterly Meeting’s ‘Temperan 
Committee was held at 15th and Race stree 
on Sixth-day evening. The committee th 
attended the meeting, held at Haverford 
the 19th inst., reported it a satisfactory occ 
sion. Appointments were made for a meet 
to be held at Radnor on the 26th, and one 
Merion, the date not fixed. No new pha 
of the work were presented, but the feeli 
prevailed to labor on as way opens, that t 
blighting influence of intemperance may 
checked and ultimately removed from among 
our people. It is cause for thankfulness 
as a body, Friends are so clear of all 
nections with the use or manufacture 
intoxicants and of tobacco, their twin 


Every day well spent lessens the task 
God has set us. 
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Cutcaco, Tenth month 14th, 1884. 


jswe walk the busy thoroughfares, and 
along the broad avenues of this wonder- 
icity, and see the extent and magnificence 
its bazaars of trade and homes of the 
ulthy, we are ready to inquire, What will 
the future outcome of all this? 


Sarcely more than half a century ago it 
sa trading post, set down among the wig: 
ns of the Indians, on the border line of 
ization, and looking out upon the waves 
the surging lake on the east, with a broad, 
treeless prairie stretching far into the dis- 
nee south and west; yet so rapid was its 
wth, even then, that in about two decades 
bad a population of 60,000, and took rank 
ith the older cities of the East in trade and 
omerce. Now it has attained an impor- 
xe in all that goes to make a city great 
i prosperous, that is second to none on the 
siern continent. 
It is hard to believe that so much could 
ye been accomplished in so short a period 
at capital could increase at a rate so 
mous as to enable its merchants and 
ukers and its manufacturers to build the 
is of massive masonry that we see to-day 
m0 its broad and solidly paved streets. 
What would be accounted riches in many 
ther section of our great nativn is here put 
to the foundations that they may be strong 
enduring. We are amazed at the heavy 
ts of stone, each a little smaller than the 
t, that are laid one upon another until the 
ace is reached, and it is said that owing 
the nature of the soil this precaution is 
wesary; some of the massive structures 
wted before this plan was adopted (notice- 
bly the post-office) are cracked, and show 
ms of settling. 
All the newer parts of the city are very 
The streets running the whole length 
the city, north and south, and the boule- 
is through the parks and along the lake 
re, are broad and substantially paved, and 
ia drive of many miles, from Lincoln 
k,on the north, to South Park, on the 
th. The parks lack the stately trees of 
wooded sections. The willows have at- 
ed the greatest bulk ; the others have had 
tard struggle for life, yet there is great 
aulyin the evergreens and poplars. The 
wer-beds cannot be excelled either in rich- 
Sof color or beauty of design; the mild 
uma weather and plenty of rain have 
them in good condition. 
Nothing of the sort can be more charming 
“waride along the boulevard that fronts 
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the iake. On this afternoon a brisk wind 
from 'the east was blowing, and the white- 
capped wavelets came rolling in to shore in 
rapid succession. Costly cottages and man- 
sions of princely magnificence overlook the 
lake, and others as grand and expensive are 
in process of erection. 

Through so much that gives evidence of 
wealth and luxury we find our way back to 
the simpler life of this great city, and here 
we have a study for the economist. 

With land at prices that sound fabulous, 
families of moderate means are not able to 
occupy a whole house, except in the outlying 
districts, too remote from the business centres. 
This condition has developed the “ apart- 
ment” house and the “flat.” One of the 
former, having two stories and a basement, is 
a good type of this style of building. A long 
flight of steps leads from the street to the en- 
trance; two front doors, the one opening into 
a hall, the other leading to a staircase, give 
entrance to the occupants. On the first floor 
the hall door opens into a good-sized parlor, 
with large windows and handsomely painted 
and papered; from this folding doors sepa- 
rate the dining-room,\which is about the same 
size as the parlor; out of this we find, on the 
right, a small square room, with bath, etc., 
and back of all, the kitchen, which is of good 
size, well-lighted and provided with closets 
and pantry. 

We look for places to lodge, and are shown 
into bedrooms back of the hall, but opening 
from the other rooms; they are roomy, well 
lighted and veatilated; the house standing 
alone gives light and air from all sides. 

The second story is similarly arranged. 
The {basement is fitted up for laundry and 
other rough work, and is used by both fami- 
lies. A plot of grass is enclosed in front, and 
a small sunny back yard affords a playground 
for the children. 

We called upon a lady known to literary 
circles, who with her friend occupies the third 
floor of a larger house; the arrangements 
were as nearly perfect for easy and comfort- 
able housekeeping as one could wish. What 
attracted us in all these houses was the atten- 
tion given to light and ventilation. 

On last First-day we attended the Friends’ 
meeting held in a room of the Atheneum 
building on Dearborn street. Thirty or more 
were present; the meeting was conducted 
strictly in accordance with the usage of 
Friends, and those assembled seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the occasion. At the close 
there was the cordial fellowship that is al- 
ways enjoyed in our small meetings, where 
the life and interest in one another is so full 
and earnest as we found it in the “Central 
Meeting” of Chicago. There is evidently a 
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widening field for usefulness in this city. 
The breadth and compass of its area seem 
to reach upon the religious thought of its 
people, and they break away from the tram- 
mels of past generations. Two of the largest 
congregations that assemble on First-day 
morning are ministered to by clergymen who 
have been tried for heresy, and are denied 
the pulpits of the denominations that or- 
dained them. The published sermons of 
these champions of freedom—of a freedom 
which means the emancipation of the soul 
from the inhuman doctrines that have been 
a blot upon the records of Protestant Chris- 
tianity in all its past history. These sermons 
are read weekly by multitudes, whose minds 
are insensibly led, through the clear and 
forcible arguments they present, to higher 
conceptions of the Being whom they are 
called upon to worship. 

We accept an invitation to visit a “ Free 
Kindergarten, and climb two long flights of 
siairs to reach the light, airy room in which 
it is taught. We are received by the prin- 
cipal, a mature, motherly woman, thoroughly 
interested in her work, who explains the 
methods of work, and responds willingly to 
all our questions. 

One-half the space is occupied by five 
forms, each accommodating twelve children- 
The remainder of the room is used for 
marching and the other exercises. The only 
pay of the teachers, five in number, is the 
opportunity it affords to put in practice the 
theories taught at the Training School. The 
principal receives a good salary, and is do- 
ing her best to make the Kindergarten a 
permanent feature in every school district 
of the city 

A similar invitation gave us a pleasant 
hour in the workshops of the “Chicago 
Manual Training School. Here the students 
spend one hour each day in the drawing 
classes, two hours in the shops, and the re- 
mainder of the school day in study and reci- 
tation. The course occupies three years. 
Before receiving a diploma the student is 
required to construct a machine from draw- 
ings and patterns made by himself. 

The shop work for the first year is in car- 
pentry, carving, turning, pattern-making and 
care of tools. The second year is given to 
the forge and all the processes connected 
therewith. The last year is devoted to 
machine-shop work. 

Only carpentry and the forge have yet 
been undertaken, as the school is of recent 
origin. It owes its existence to the wisdom 
and forethought of members of the Commer- 
cial Club of Chicago. 

It was evidently a 


leasure to the boys to 
exhibit their work. 


h boy has his own 
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forge, fully equipped. A steam engine 
horse power fans the embers, and perf 
the other duties of its province. We foy 
it necessary to watch the sparks that we 
flying about in every direction. 

More interest attaches to this school, sig 
it is putting in practice, in the very he 
of a great city, the theories which for 
last 25 years have been formulating in { 
minds of our more advanced educators 
the combination of handicraft with intel} 
tual study. In our own Spring Garden 
stitute the handicrafts have been in suceg 
ful operation for several years, but not in 
rect connection with the schools, the hk 
working only in the evening. 

It would make this “ Correspondence” ¢ 
tirely too long to go into further detail 
what impressed us as useful, noble and w 
thy of praise in this magnificent city of 
prairies. May it increase in all that is tr 
great and good as rapidly as it has grown 
size and opulence. L. J.B. 


Aut I can do is to fall upon the knees 
my heart and say, “O God, let the vision 
thy glory never be hidden from my eyes, 
this world or any other, but forever gri 
brighter and brighter!”— Dewey. 








“A cEssATION from controversy and 
walking together so far as agreed, brin 
hearts to find out each other’s virtues and 
feel that they are agreed on almost evd 
point which is worth contending for.” 





For Friends’ Iatelligencer. 
THE ISSUES OF THE HOUR. 

(Having, in a former number of our pap 
admitted an article advocating the Probi 
tion movement in the pending election f 
President of this nation, we have felt willi 
also to admit the following, with the earse 
concern that all who have the great privile 
of casting their votes, at this time, will do 
wisely and conscientiously.—Eps.] 


The undersigned desire, on the eve of 0 
national election, to submit a few thougl 
to Friends, who have hitherto voted with | 
Republican party, and especially as a comm 
nication published some time ago in thé 
columns, from a valued Friend and minist 
headed “ How Shall I Vote?” seems to rend 
a presentation of another side of the quest! 
proper and right. 

e believe that a number of Friends (801 
no doubt influenced by the article refer 
to), under a sense of duty, contemplate c# 
ing their votes for the so-called Prohibit 
candidate at the coming election. We 
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» io the belief that such voting is useless, 
jjsnot based on any well grounded prin- 
,»whatever. The advice so freely given 
‘vote for principle, and leave results to 
)” while plausible, is we believe in the 
spt instance, delusive and irrelevant. 
The question of national prohibition is one 
shich the best minds in the temperance 
ement are divided as to whether, even if 
inable, it would accomplish the desired 
lt, or, in other words, would be worth 
ing a8 & practical measure. 
This being the case, it cannot be considered 
ial principle, and any comparison (such 
bas been made) between the anti-slavery 
sment in its incipiency and the present 
sperance movement is unwarranted by any 
icomparison of facts. When sifted, there 
ms to be no real principle involved in the 
inal prohibition movement, and those 
»have been led into the belief that by 
iug for its candidates they vote for prin- 
» have, we believe, reasoned from incor- 
n bases. 
The concern with us is that Friends should 
be led to do real harm with their votes. 
isa generally admitted fact that nearly 
wy vote polled for the Prohibition candi- 
:will come from the ranks of the Repub- 
iparty. Every vote, therefore, extracted 
rom is taken from what we believe to 
the party of progress. The Republican 
yis not yet committed, as some would 
,to the cause of temperance, but it is 
king in that direction, and certainly is 
in aby sense committed against it. 
Weearnestly submit to Friends our view, 
itis better to vote with the Republican 
y than to utterly throw away their votes 
)vote in the air, so to speak. This result, 
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ever, is the best that can be expected of | 


h voting in the present instance. The | 


ical result may be the election of the 
wocratic candidate. 
tuch a state of affairs would inevitably be 
result if enough votes were cast for the 
muibition candidate. The hope that no 
m be done lies only in the weakness of the 
tment, in its lack of support. 
is our desire that members of our own 
uety shall not make this mistake, even from 
best of motives. 
We have not entered upon any discussion 
ihe merits of the only two real candidates 
le field. One of these two men will in- 
lably be elected. No other result is possible. 
lich shall it be? We believe the Repub- 
i candidate is a man whom no Friend 
ti hesitate to vote for on any ground what- 
". The ablest and one of the most stead- 
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also to be a man of unblemished character, 
and that he would make a worthy and an 
honored President. We have nothing to urge 
against the Prohibition candidate personally, 
but we believe his present course indicates 
that his views of public duty are fanciful, 
utopian and impracticable, and that his can- 
didacy, if it produce any practicable result 
whatever, can only be mischievous, and on 
the wrong side. 

Isaac H. CLoruier, 

JosEPH WHARTON. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 25th, 1884. 


Since writing the above our attention has 
been called to the accompanying letter. 
It was written toa member of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union on the subject 
of endorsement or non-endorsement of ex- 
Governor St. John, at the St. Louis Conven- 
tion. 

AMESBURY, Mass., Tenth mo. 23d, 1884. 
Mrs, J. ELLEN FOSTER. 

My DEAR FRIEND :—I am very sorry to have missed 
seeing thee when thee last visited New England. I 
feela deep interest in the National Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and have watched its suc- 
cessful course with approval and sympathy. But I 
have with regret seen a disposition to commit the 
magnificent organization to a course of action which 
would give aid to the party which, as a party, has 
steadily opposed the prohibition of liquor selling. I, 
therefore, eutirely agree with the sentiments of the 
letter of my friend Dr. Hale, which I have just read 
in my evening paper. I hope the coming convention 
at St. Louis will make no rash movement in this re- 
spect. Honoring thy noble work in the good cause, 
and with confidence in thy judgment and discretion, 
Iam Very heartily thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


—chidiiniiealnians 
CORK GATHERING. 


The cork-tree belongs to the class of oaks ; 
and there are two trees, Quercus suber and 
Quercus occidentalist, that trom time to time 
shed their bark or outer coating. This coat- 
ing is the cork of the trade; but the bark 
shed by nature is not marketable, because 
it does not contain any sap, which is neces- 
sary to retain the elasticity. Cork for.indus- 
trial purposes is gained by peeling. After a 
tree is three years old, the peeling may com- 
mence; but cork of that age is of inferior 
quality, and the peeling would kill the tree. 
Trees of twenty years give cork of a fair 
quality increasing until the tree has gained 
the respectable age of one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty years, when the bark be- 
comes hard and unwieldy. The circular 
incisions are made around the trunk of the 
tree and connected by perpendicular cuts, 
allowing the two half-circles to be removed. 
Care must be taken not to disturb the fibre, 


exponents of Republican principles since | or inner bark, which keeps the tree alive. 


foundation of the party, we believe him 


The peeling process can be repeated on the 
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same tree at intervals of from eight to ten 
years, yielding cork plates from one to four 
inches in thickness. The half round cork 
pieces are pressed into plates while still moist 
from the tree. Then the rough coatings are re- 
moved, the and plates are immersed in boiling 
water for several minutes and pressed again. 
After that, they are piled into bundles, fast- 
ened by iron hoops, and are ready for the 
market. The raw material will sell from 
four to seventy cents per pound, according to 
the quality and thickness, and is not subject 
to any import duty. The full-grown cork- 
tree reaches a heignt of seventy feet and a 
diameter of five feet. It grows in the almost 
impenetrable forests of Spain, the south-east- 
ern part of France and Algiers, and Sene- 
gambia in Africa. The quality of the cork 
depends very much on the lay of the land, 
that exposed to the greatest heat being the 
finest. Each tree yields cork of two dimen- 
sions, the bark on the northern side of the 
tree being the thinnest. Experiments have 
been made to cultivate the oak in Florida 
and California; but, so far, they have not 
resulted in success. There is a good pros- 
pect, however, that cork of a marketable 
quality may be obtained in the former State 
as the oak plantations advance in age.—Se- 


THE WAGNER INSTITUTE. 


The venerable Professor William Wagner 
is an unobtrusive but most efficient benefactor 
of Philadelphia, of whom many citizens know 
little or nothing. The Wagner Free Institute 
of Science is an establishment entirely of his 
own creation, which for many years has been 
dving inestimable good in the northwestern 
part of the city. There he has collected in 
commodious buildings a library, collections 
of natural history, philosophical apparatus, 
and many of the most costly and useful fea- 
tures of a great institution of learning, which 
are open free to the public; while lectures— 
also free—are delivered by scientific men 
every fall, winter, and spring, which are 
attended by thousands of young people whose 
means do not permit them to procure educa- 
tion elsewhere. Professor Wagner has founded 
and endowed his Institute liberally, and 
according to the Philadelphia Evening Bul. 
letin, he has just added to the endowment a 
gift of thirteen fine new dwellings, costing 
$165,000, which have been conveyed to the 
trustees, who will have the rental to use for 
the establishment. The whole value of 
Professor Wagner's gifts to the Institute is 
over $600,000. It is safe to say that no other 
Philadelphian has, during his lifetime. been so 
wisely generous to the public as Professor 
Wagner. His Institute was founded about 


an active interest and pride in his work, y 
it is hoped that he will live long to enjoy 
and to render it still more efficient.—{j, 
tific American. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Punctual to meet the spring with spring; 


The scattered sweets of all the year to glean 

The sun's fierce ardor urged, no haste y 
seen ; 

No halting, when chill winds of autuy 


slew : 

The Flower-of-gold one golden duty knew 

To bring the waning year her beauty’s shee 

Mayflower and violet draw from out the he 

Of wintry storms their gifts so pure and swe 

Hasting to lay them-at the Spriny’s fair feet 

And beauteous throngs from Summer's fod 

prints start. 

Chrysanthemums, ye come when these depa 

With looks of cheer the frowning sky to gre 
—£. Parsons, in the Christian Register. 

spicseciaptehdtiaiiaeesnic’ 

“If I do not the works of my Father, believe men 
But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe { 
works; that ye may know and believe that the Fath 
is in me, and I in bhim,”’—St. John x, 37, 38. 


In the City of King David, 
At the Wise King’s temple great, 
Met the Jews and Christ our Saviour, 
Some large feast to celebrate. 
With one query all surround him: 

“ How canst thou the true Christ be?” 
And unsatisfied, they stone Him, 
When in this wise answered He: 


“If my Father’s works I do not, 
Then do not on me believe; 
If I do my Father’s service, 
I beseech you, it receive. 
You will Know there, without doubting, 
That the Father is in me, 
And since we are then united, 
I in Him a part will be.” 


We are Jews when ever we wander, 
From the straight and narrow path; 
Jesus feels the erring conscience, 
As He did the blows of wrath. 
With the answer He confronts us, 
Humbly begs us to believe ; 

Let us cast the stones behind us, 
And the Nazarine receive. 


GF. 
Faliston, Md., Tenth mo, l4th, 1884. 


—_——— ee 


Farra in a sublime truth, loyalty to 
great purpose, will make the faces of mé 
shine like the sun, and their raiment white 
the light. The true souls are the normal ¢ 
amples of our humanity; and we are b 
shapes and forms, and not men, if we don 
aspire for a life like theirs.—G. W. Briggs. 
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ROAN MOUNTAIN, 


jaac C. Martindale, of Camden, N. J., 
sto the Daily Courier of that city an in- 
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ones might here express itself in sympathy 
with the most glorious sight. Darkness was 


already in the deeper valleys, and the lower 


mountains fading away in twilight, with the 


sting acount of a recent visit to the Moun- | higher still burnished in the light of the set- 


i regions of North Carolina, just now com- 
tothe notice of travelers and searchers 
t health. From this paper we make the 
owing extract : 


Roan Mountain has come to be recognized 
we of the very few places in the country 
we persons afflicted with that trying ail- 
ut, hay fever, may find entire relief; some 
ied, hoping they have become permanently 
i; and this 1 find to be one of the char- 
wristics of the place. The height of Roan 
yotain is 6,394 feet above the sea level, 
wg one of the most elevated spots east of 
Rocky Mountains, and unlike Mount 
shington region, it is covered with vegeta- 
sall the way to the top. With the excep- 
» of a limited area around the summit, 
is a dense growth of forest trees, walnut, 
ple, gum, oak, cherry, poplar, tulip, mag- 
lia aud many others, with the evergreens, 
ces, pines, ete., in the higher region. 
wud the summit is excellent pasturage, 
growth of grass and the finer sedges being 
yabundant. The forests are being invaded 
pihe wood chopper for the more valuable 
ber, and already most of the walnut trees 
gone. The magnolia, cherry, chestnut, 
ipand poplar are now receiving attention ; 
ay of these trees being of great size. 
Toe botanical features of this section were 
ie known in 1841, when Prof. Gray made 
extended visit through this whole region, 
tough other botanists had been over the 
wntain before that time. Since then most 
hecelebrated botanists of the country have 
«0 here, some of them on repeated occasions. 
ind in the registry book at the hotel a list 
the most interesting plants that have been 
iced here by Prof. Chickering and Dr. 
wey, of Washington, and J. W. Redfield, 
Philadelphia, but some species that escaped 
close, searching eyes of these noted ones 
gut now be added. There are so many of 
¢rarer plants of the country to be found 
we,every botanist of the United States should 
leavor to visit Roan Mountain and examine 
storehouse of treasures. 
Those who are not botanically inclined, 
uy find enjoyment in the many walks about 
“mountains which lead to charming spots, 
ing a variety of views. One of these, Sun- 
Rock, I visited late this afternoon to see 
sun go down, in order to say I had wit- 
Sed the glory of a full Alpine day. As I 
ked over the vast expanse of light and 
lel felt that the poetic fire of the gifted 


ting sun. Long I lingered amidst such en- 
chantiny scenes, endeavoring so to fix in the 
storehouse of memory impressions that [ might 
call up with renewed pleasure when far away. 
It seemed to me there was a low lying cloud 
that prevented my seeing a clear sunset, but 
on returning to the hotel [ learned that I had 
been mistaken, and instead of a cloud it was 
a distant mountain peak, one hundred and 
sixty-five miles away, such being the wide 
expanse from that glorious spot. 

Practically I know nothing of the suffering 
of hay fever victims, but as burdensome, as 
unpleasant as it may be, it must be a relief to 
the afflicted to know there is a spot where 
from this “ill that flesh is heir to,” there may 
be found relief. To all such the cry has 
already been sounded, “ Ho! for the summit 
of Roan Mountain,” and I feel like adding, 
that while the sorely afflicted may here find 
comfort, the pure pleasure seeker may also 
find choice treasures; that while the botanist 
will esteem it a paradise, the lover of ail 
nature’s wildness will be interested, surprised, 
entranced and in rapturous delight exclaim, 
this, above all, is the choice spot of the 
Southern Alleghanies. I will guarantee that 
mine host, F. A. Stratton, by his ever cour- 
teous and pleasing ways, will make home 
comforts abound even here above the clouds. 


THE QUAKERS OF ALASKA. 


Under this strange title, the Herald of 
Peace, London, informs us that “of the 17,- 
000 Eskimoes who occupy almost the entire 
coast-line of Alaska north of the Aleutian 
peninsula, many have already adopted not a 
few of the modes of dress and life, and also 
the worst vices of the white men. A large 
portion of this people are, however, both 
physically and intellectually, greatly superior 
to the Eskimoes of Labrador and Greenland ; 
they have, thus far, sternly kept themselves 
aloof from all intercourse with the whites, 
and are so industrious, peaceable, sober and 
virtuous, that they have been called the 
“ Quakers of Alaska.” They occupy the ex- 
tensive district north of Bristol Bay, and 
south of the Yukon River, where they live in 
well-ordered and sometimes large and popu- 
lous villages. Whether the morality of 
these natives, and their unwillingness to come 
in coatact with civilization will prove an ad- 
vantage, as it is hoped, or a special difficulty 
to missionary labors in their midst, remains 
to be seen.” . 
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How good it would be if some of our own 
dedicated ministers, possessed of the requisite 
balance of worldly and of heavenly wisdom, 
might feel duly commissioned to visit these 
northern brethren, aud find means of opening 
to their minds that which we conceive to be 
the truths or the truth of the Gospel. It would 
probably be more comprehensible to their un- 
tutored spirits than elaborated schemes or 
plans which other teachers may have to pre- 
sent. 

It seems at least possible that our religious 
body may have a mission to some of the far 
off peoples of the earth who are hungering 
and thirsting for the truth, and whose ele- 
mentary ideas are probably founded on the 
revealings of the Spirit of the Highest to their 
souls. 


ITEMS. 


NEARLY every religious denomination in 
the city was represented at the reception given 
in Philadelphia on the 28rd inst., by the 
Catholie Club to Archbishop Ryan. Thisliberal 
feature of the occasion greatly pleased the new 
prelate. 


THE forthcoming report of the Director of 
the Mint will, it is said, show a falling off 
in the gold coinage of the United States for 
the year of about $1,000,000, and an increase 
in the silver coinage of about $27,000,000. 

THE captain of a vessel which arrived at 
Gloucester, Mass., a few days ago from the 
Banks, reports having counted seventeen ice- 
bergs south from Cape Pine, and forty-seven 
in sight five miles northeast of Cape Race. 
One of them was three miles long. 


AT a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education on the 14th inst., it was 
decided that sewing be made a part of the 
regular instruction in secondary and grammar 
schools for girls, and that work begun as soon 
as the necessary funds are provided, and that 
with the funds available at the present time 
an experiment be made in a few schools. 


Sir Moses MONTEFIORE completed his 
hundreth year on the 24th of last month. 
He has amassed enormous wealth, but his suc- 
cess in business, which is honorable to his 
ability and commercial integrity, gives him 
less distinction than his philanthropy. His 
life has been characterized throughout by 
large-hearted benevolence, and civilized peo- 

le of every race and nationality give him the 
Sener due to the man that ‘‘ considereth the 

r.’’ The dream of this philanthropist has 
n to see Palestine the seat of a Jewish 
empire and Jerusalem its capital, and he has 
given the best labors of his life to the accom- 
lishment of these objects. He resides at 
t Cliff Lodge, a short distance from Rams- 
gate, where the Duchess of. Kent, mother of 
Queen Victoria, once resided. 


THE number of the pupils of the public 
schools embracing those of the high and gram- 
marschools who visited the Philadelphia Elect- 
rical Exhibition, was 13,112, the number by sec- 
tions being as follows: Central H igh School 600; 
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Girls’ Normal School, 985 ; First Section, 
Second, 388; Third, 314; Fourth, 167; pi¢ 
222; Sixth, 126; Seventh, 370; Eighth. 9 
Ninth, 239; Tenth, 365 ; Eleventh, 265-'7), 
teenth, 331; Fourteenth, 499; Fifteenth, 53 
Sixteenth, 529; Seventeenth, 225 ; Kighteey 
217 ; Nineteenth, 307 ; Twentieth, 703; Twen4 
first, 160; Twenty-second, 470 ; 'I'wenty-thj 
226 ; Twenty-fourth, 1,289; Twenty-fifth, » 
Twenty-sixth, 237; Twenty-seventh, «9 
Twenty-eighth, 501 ; Twenty-ninth, 836 - Ty 
tieth, 419, and Thirty-first, 278. The amo 
realized from the sale of tickets was $1,966, 





NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Eleventh mo. 4th, Philadelphia, Race Stre 
10 M. 


4th, Nine Partners, Osweg 
N.Y 


5th, Farmington, Farmingto 
N.Y. 


6th, Abington, Byberry, Phi 
7th, Stanford, Chatham, N. 
8th, Salem, West, O. 
8th, Miami, Waynesville, 0 
10th, Bal 
Md. 
12th, Easton and Saratoga, E: 
ton, N. Y. 
13th, Shrewsbury and Rahws 
Plainfield, N. J. 
15th, Short Creek, Mt. Pleasan 
Ohio. 
17th, Centre, West Branch, P 
17th, Duanesburg, Duanesbu 


— Little Fal 


17th, Fairfux, Woodlawn, V 

19th, Stillwater, Richland, 0 

22d, Blue River, Clear Cre 
lll 


ll. 
24th, Wosrington, Pipe Cree 
a. 
25th, Burlington, Crosswick 
N.J 


26th, Southern, Camden, Md. 

27th, Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

28th, Nottingham, Little B 
tain, Pa. 


Change of pes et ee Monthly Mee 
ing is now held at Hockessing ,every mon 
instead of alternately. 


Friends’ Mission, Fairmount Avenue ai 
Beach Street, Phil’a.—A Religious Meeting 
11 A. M, to-morrow. 

Temperance Meeting on Fifth-day, 6th inst 
at 8 o’clock, in charge of the same committe 

Women’s Foreign Missionary Association 
Friends.—William Taylor, Missionary Bishe 
of Africa, will address Friends and others, 
the Hall of the Academy of Fine Arts, ¢ 
Fourth-day evening, Tenth month 29th, at 
o’clock. Doors open at 7.30. 


A Conference of the Burlington Quarter! 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be he 
at Upper Springfield, on Eleventh month 2 

| at 2} o'clock. All are invited to attend. 
| ELIZABETH A. RogEkrs, Clerk. 
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matter 


For Friends’ [atelligencer. 
LNMORE YEARLY MEETING FOR 1884. 


he meeting of Ministers and Elders, rep- 
ting this body, assembled at the accus- 
i time, at Lombard Street Meeting- 
,in the city of Baltimore, on the 25th 
lath month, and transacted the usual 
swith the unity and harmony which 
ins to true Christian love. Among the 
mds in attendance from other Yearly 
ings were Daniel H. Griffin, of New 
k; Samuel B. Haines, of New York; 
is Furnas, of Ohio; Catharine Foulke, 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Eliza- 
W. Thistlethwaite, of New York Yearly 
ing. Others, both with and without 
iis, were present, and there was much 
and searching testimony borne, which 
kit to be edifying. 
i First-day, the 26th, a very large meet- 
ssembled for public worship at Lombard 
t Meeting-house, and many of the min- 
present were drawn out in earnest and 
tiul testimony to the truths which have 
n so dear to this Society. The meet- 
tsed with the voice of prayer, praise 
ihanksgiving, and the large assembly 
ed under a solemn feeling of the Di- 
Presence and favor. In the afternoon 
trening public religious meetings were 
ttLombard and Aisquith Street Houses 
the ministerial labors of Friends in at 


| tendance deemed comforting and strengthen. 
| ing. 

On Second-day, the 27th, both Men’s and 
Women’s Meetings assembled at Lombard 
street, and proceeded to transact the usual 
work of the Yearly Meeting. 

Of the Men’s Meeting Levi K. Brown 
acted as clerk and Thomas H. Matthews as 
assistant clerk at the first session. There was 
a full attendance of members, and reports 
were received from all the five Quarterly 
Meetings tributary to the Yearly Meeting: 
Baltimore, Warrington, Fairfax, Nottin ham 
and Center. The roll of representatives being 
called they were nearly all present, and the 
first regular business after the usual openin 
routine was the reading of epistles of counse 
and greeting from the six correspondin 
Yearly Meetings of Friends: Philadelphia, 
New York, Genesee, Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 


nois. 


At the afternoon session of the 27th, Levi 
K. Brown was chosen for clerk and Edward 
Stabler, Jr., for assistant clerk. A commit- 
tee was appointed te examine the Treasurer’s 
account, and nominate a friend to hold that 
position during the ensuing year; another 
committee to assist the clerk in the revision 
of the minutes of this assembly for publica- 
tion was set apart, and to yet apother was 
assigned the duty of replying to the epistles 
| from the corresponding Yearly Meetings. 





——— ne 
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The subject of disposing of the present 
meeting-house at Lombard street, and taking 
measures toward the erection of one better 
located, and more suitable for the present 
needs of the Yearly Meeting, was put in the 
hands of a committee, and the co-operation 
of women Friends was asked. Then ad- 
journed, after much religious exercise per- 
taining to the present status of this body. 

The Women’s Meeting entered upon its 
deliberations with great dignity and thought- 
ful, religious earnestness. The attendance 
was large, and the representatives answered 
very fully. One Friend reminded the meet- 
ing that if all present were truly gathered 
inward to the source and center of all 
strength, each member will know a renewal 
of religious life. 

The usual routine then engaged the atten- 
tion of the meeting, and a committee to audit 
and adjust the Treasurer’s account and nomi- 
nate a new Treasurer was appointed. A 
deputation from the Men’s Meeting presented 
the credentials for ministers and other visit- 
ing Friends in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings, as follows: 

For Thomas T. Baynes, a minister, and his 
wife, Mary C. Baynes, an elder, from Gwy- 
nedd Monthly Meeting, Pa.; for John E. 
Carpenter and his wife Mary Carpenter, 
members of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Emerson, Jefferson county, Ohio; for Eliza 
W. Chandler, a minister, from Center Monthly 
Meeting, held at Poketet; for Amos Jones, a 
minister, from Makefield Monthly Meeting, 
Pa.; for Elizabeth W. Thistlethwaite, from 
Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting, N. 
J.; for Daniel H. Griffin, a minister, and his 
wife, Amy Griffin, an elder, from Amawalk 
Month! Meeting, New York; for Catharine 
P. Foulke, a minister, from Richland Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., and for Samuel B. Haines, a 
minister, from New York Monthly Meeting. 

All these were cordially welcomed, and 
ratitude was expressed that so many faithful 
Friends from other parts of our heritage are 
with this body for the comfort and help of 
those on whom depends the transaction of the 
business of the church. 

A committee was set apart to collect the 
exercises of the meeting, and the morning 
session was .closed by the reading of epistles 
of counsel and of cheer from Genesee and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings. 

At the afternoon session of the 27th, Annie 
F. Matthews was appointed clerk and Eliza- 
beth Koser assistant clerk. 

The reading of the remaining epistles, and 
the discussion arising therefrom, occupied 
the remainder of this session. Illinois epistle 
contained a clause recommending parents and 
heads of families to provide suitable amuse- 
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ments for their children, that might mg 
their homes attractive, and prevent thd 
diverging into forbidden paths. ‘This ealjg 
forth much expression of concern lest ay 
should feel it commendable to open the do 
to such popular and customary pastimes 
Friends have ever felt called away from as 
serious, religious people, impressed with { 
value of time and their responsibility for ; 
right improvement of all the hours of mo 
life. The delights of pure literature, ple 
ant and cheerful conversation on topics 
real value in literature and science, and ay 
tender and judicious unfoldings of high r 
gious verities as pious mothers may be enabl 
by the help of Heavenly Wisdom to lay} 
fore the lambs of their flocks, were belieys 
to be adequate to make homes such havens 
joy and contentment that things of a less ¢f 
vated character will not be able to draw ag 
away. No lowering of the standard to me 
the demands of worldly inclinations « 
surely be needful to those who are truly se 
sible of the beauty of holiness or of thee 
cellence of pure truth. The noblest faculti 
must be called out and given wise and lovig 
culture if Friends would hold closely to the 
religious communion, their precious yout 
Deep sympathy and much wise counsel we 
extended to inexperienced young mothe 
who feel great need of sympathy and coun 
in view of their weighty responsibilities. 

On Third-day morning, the 28th, the Co 
mittee on Temperance made their report 
the work of last year. They state that th 
have organized auxilliary associations in mo 
of the counties of the Western shore of Ma 
land, and in parts of Virginia and Penns 
vania. They have distributed temperau 
literature in the schools and through 
country, delivering lectures, and maki 
some progress towards introducing text boo 
on the subject in the schools. In some cat 
they have deemed it best to unite their effor 
with those of the Temperance Alliance. 
work of the Committee was approved : 
their labors continued. 

The report of the standing committee 
Indian affairs was then considered with de 
interest, approved and directed to be fi 
warded to Women’s Meeting. 

‘In the Women’s Meeting on the mort 
of the 28th, the first business in order ¥ 
the reading the report of the Indian Co 
mittee of this Yearly Meeting. ; 

The report of the standing committee 








Indian affairs shows that the Baltima 
Yearly Meeting has charge of three combin 
agencies—the Santee, Flandrau and Pone 
The work of civilizing these Indians has p! 
gressed very favorably. The agency 1su0 
the superintendency of Isaiah Lightuer, 
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Western Maryland, who has been in charge 
ithe work four years. To show how nearly 
gifsustaining they are, a comparative state- 
gat of the supplies issued to them by the 
Government shows: In 1878—Bacon, 19,- 

s pounds; 1884, 783 pounds. Beef—1878, 
514,430 pounds; 1884, 84,183 pounds. 
Bans—1878, 4,018 pounds; 1884, none. 
(pfee—1878, 3,765 pounds; 1884, 1,282 
ands. Flour—1878, 137,393 pounds; 
i884, 16,967 pounds. Hominy—1878, 2,900 

ods; 1884, none, Rice—1878, 1,611 
pounds ; 1884, 36 pounds. Soap—1878, 
$520 pounds; 1884, none. Sugar—1878, 
4960 pounds; 1884, 2,242 pounds. Tobacco 
1878, 520 pounds; 1884, none. In 1878 
tey cultivated 1,000 acres of land, and in 
184, 3,357, and raised: In 1878—Barley, 
woe; 1884, 200 bushels. j{Wheat—1878, 
40 bushels; 1884, 12,500 bushels. Corn— 
878, 9,500 bushels; 1884, 17,500 bushels. 
Qas—1878, 500 bushels; 1884, 19,550 
wshels. Potatoes—1878, 1,800 bushels; 
1884, 10,500 bushels. Hay—1878, 800 tons; 
(84, 2,700 tons. Cattle raised in 1878, 257 ; 
184, 487. One result is the discontinu- 
uee of rations, except to children at school 
wi to fifty old and infirm Indians. All 
rho are able-bodied work. At the last Con- 
ges efforts were made to turn over the 
mspectorships of agencies to the War Depart- 
neat, but the efforts of this Yearly Meeting 
ud all other friends of Indians prevented 
weh a catastrophe. The General Homestead 
till, which we endeavored for years to have 
aacted, was passed by the Senate at the last 
esion, but failed to be acted upon in the 
House, Our Superintendent (Lightner) has 
vadered his resignation, to take effect in the 
ring, but under the present usage of Secre- 
ury Teller’s administration we will not be 
wked to recommend any one to take his 
lace. When Superintendent Lightner’s re- 
igvation is accepted the connection of the 
bultimore Yearly Meeting with the Indian 
work will cease. We believe if the rule 
adopted by President Grant of calling upon 
tarious religious denominations to assist in 
luking care of Indians could have been con- 
tinued, it would have been much better for 
hem. But some of those who have succeeded 
tim in office have been persistently changing 
hat rule, until now we believe we have been 
rsome time past the only religious society 
that has had any oversight of an Indian 
wert. There has been a great change 
Wrought in the minds of these people in the 
Ke twelve years in regard to the Indians. 
here are now several large industrial schools 


fr Indian children supported by the Govern- 


nent,and the present administration is not 
uly willing, but anxious that all religious 
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societies should assist in civilizing the Indians 
by starting schools for them, or in any other 
missionary way. It has been for some time 
the conclusion of this committee that we turn 
our attention more particularly to this branch 
of Indian work, and that we endeavor to 
forward in every possible way the proper 
education of Indian children. If we cannot 
succeed in the establishment of an industrial 
school under the care and supervision of our 
own religious society, it is our desire to aid 
those that are already established, and thus 
assist in the important work of indian educa- 
tion. 

After the usual action on the Indian con- 
cern and the full approval and continuance 
of the committee, a visit of Gospel love and 
ministration was received from Samuel B. 
Haines, of New York, and William Wil- 
liams, of Waterford, Virginia. S. B. H. had 
an earnest exhortation for women to make 
themselves companions for their husbands in 
the struggles and cares of business life. They 
should make themselves acquainted with the 
limitations of their husbands legitimate re- 
sources and be willing to co-operate in keep- 
ing the demands upon the family purse with- 
in proper limits. So might many of those 
violations of rectitude which bring disgrace 
and sorrow to so many, be avoided. He 
spoke under much emotion, and deeply im- 
pressed the meeting. William Williams fol- 
lowed in a kindred strain, calling women to a 
realization of their high mission in the world 
as the conservators of Christian homes, and 
the saviors of their weak brethren. He dwelt 
feelingly and impressively on the dignity and 
honor of true Christian womanhood. These 
fervent exhortations and godly counsels called 
forth many devout responses, and the meet- 
ing set its seal to the testimony of these con- 
cerned brethren. 

A committee for the nomination of Friends 
to serve on the representative committee for 
the ensuing year was then set apart; and the 
clerks proceeded to read the minutes of last 
year’s meeting, thus reviewing the action of 
that assembly. 

The session closed after appointing a 
nominating committee to revise the list of 
names on the Temperance Committee. 

At the afternoon session, the review of the 
state of the Society, as this is shown by the 
answers to the queries, was proceeded with by 
both the men’s and the women’s meetings, 
and deep concern was manifested in considera- 
tion of the evident need that there is for a re- 
newal of life and zeal, not only for the pro- 
motion of religious zeal and earnestness 
among our own membership, but for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. It was believed that the vitality of 





